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The company form was also employed successfully for purposes
of colonisation. The Virginia company has the credit of over-
coming the difficulties which had rendered the first experiments of
English plantation on the American continent disastrous failures.
It was under the wing of a Plymouth company that the Pilgrim
Fathers settled in the New world, and the settlers who were sent
out by the company of Massachusetts bay developed powers not
only of self-government but of federation which have done much
to determine the character of the polity of the United States. The
possibilities and methods of plantation called forth a large amount
of pamphlet literature, and the writings of captain John Smith,
Sir William Alexander and many others, show, not only the extra-
ordinary risks which had to be run by the pioneers, but the fore-
thought and enthusiasm by which they were inspired to surmount
them.
The risk of distant colonisation threw the adventurers back upon
considering more closely the possibilities of plantation in Ireland.
Indeed, it was generally recognised that, while it might be desirable
for England to obtain a footing in the New world, it was essential
that Ireland should be so developed as to become a source of
strength rather than of weakness to the crown. The problem why
Ireland had not been brought into line with the English model of
well-ordered society was discussed by Edmund Spenser and by
Sir John Davies. Efforts continued to be made to introduce such
elements from England and from Scotland that portions of the
country might be successfully Anglicised; and, in some cases, this
work was facilitated by the deportation of the older inhabitants,
for which political unrest had given an excuse. The most com-
pletely organised and interesting of the settlements was that which
was carried out in the county of Derry with the help of the great
London companies; in it we see most clearly what was the Stewart
ideal of a well-organised territory, with a city and market towns
and townships and estates. The whole policy of these under-
takings was bitterly criticised on the fell of Strafford, aad James I
cannot be said to have been very successful in inducing the
citizens of London to enter heartily into this scheme of public
welfare.
Another direction in which the development of public resources
occupied the attention of the government was in regard to the
introduction of new industries. England, which has since become
the workshop of the world, was then almost entirely destitute of
skilled work in iron or steel, and was particularly badly equipped